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ABSTRACT 

This sixth in a series of eight learning aodules on 
professional role and development is designed tc give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers preparation fcr working as 
cooperating teachers. F9CUS is on the purposes of laboratory or 
clinical experience in the teacher education prcgras and cn skills 
needed for planning meaningful experiences for prospective teachers. 
The terminal objective for the module is tc provide laboratory 
experiences for prospective teachers while serving as cccperating 
teachers in actual schobl situations. Introductory sections relate 
the competencies dealt liith here to ethers in the program and list 
both the enabling objectives for the five learning experiences and 
the resources required. ^Materials in the learning experiences include 
required reading^ a .self-check quiz with model answers, performance 
checklists / and the teacher performance assessment fcrm fcr use in 
evaluation of the terminal objective. (The nodules cn professional 
role are part of a larger series of ICC perf ormance-hased teacher 
education (PBTE) ^elf-contained learning packages for use in 
preservice or ins^rvice training of teachers in all occupational 
areas. Each of the field^tested modules focuses on the development of. 
one or more specific professional competencies identified' through 
research as important to vocational teachers. Materials are designed 
for use by teachers, either on an individual or group basis, working 
under the direction of one or mere resource perscns/instr.cctors.) 
(JT) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
^ from the original document. * 
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FOREWORD 



This module is, one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
^speclfic professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were Jden- 
tlfi€d and, verified through research as being Important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary, and post- 
secondary levels of Instruction. The modules are suitable Jor 
the preparation of teachers In all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theply and application; each culminates with. criterion refer- 
enced.assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachersln training working under tlie 
direction arui with the aisslstance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in tho 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures In using 
th^'materlaisl 

The design of the materials provides conslderabb flexibility for 
planning and conducting perfor-^ance-based.presecylce and 
Inservlce teacher preparation programs to meet '^ wide variety 
of Individual needs and interests, the materials are intended for 
bse by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tk^n, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
otners responsible for the professional development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further mfonnation about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs Is contained in three re- 
lated documents: Student uuldfe la Using Performanc^Based * 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development enort by The Center's Proaram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, Institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules; over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondaiy institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; Robert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant, necognltion Is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical. 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean Wlsen- 
baugh, Artist for their contributions to the flnaP refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff tOr 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also act 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules ars 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership . for the 
program from 1972-^1974. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outslde Jhe Center 
(consultants, Jleld. site, coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously In various 
phases of the total effort^ Early versions of the materials.were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocatpnel 
teacher education faculties at Oregon'State University arid at: 
the University of Missouri-Columbia: Prellmlhary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State: University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri^lumbl?. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision . of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the co untry. 

Advanced: testing: of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher ekJucators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado State University ; Ferris 
State College,;Michigan; Florida State University; Holland Col- 
lege. P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Temple University; 
University of Arizona; univeVsitybf Michigan-Flint; University of, 
Minnesota-Tvvin Cities; Univercity of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern .Cblorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
cf Tennessee; University of Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The Center Is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through Its completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of .the U.S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of fJinding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and' the University of 
Michigan-Flint. 

Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THS CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
Increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
The Center fulfills Its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products, 
^^^^Eyaluatlng Individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and sen/ices. 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs. 
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FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

ErgineerlpT Center 
Untversit^; of Georgia 
Athens, i3oorgta 30602 

The American Aasoclailbn for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) Is ah Interstate orgenlzation of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the Improvenient of teaching through batter In* 
formallon and teaching aida. 



iNTRODUCTION 



Throughout the nation, educational programs to 
prepare teachers are now requiring prospective 
teachers to have actual classroom experiences 
early in their professional training programs. This 
module is intended forthe experiencejd vocational 
education teacher who will be participating in the 
education of prospective teachers by providing 
these actual experiences. You will be working in 
cooperation with the teacher education institution 
(hence the term "cooperating teacher"5 to provide 
prospective teachers with the opportunity to visit 
and participate in the vocational program by ob- 
serving in the classroom, laboratory or shop, and 
later by actually participating in the teaching pro- 
cess. 

These visiting prospective teachers may be 
young or mature, knowledgeable or inexperi- 
enced, at an early or a late stage in their teacher 
preparation program. What they have in common 




is a need for observing and acquiring experience 
in a functioning vocational program. As they get 
involved in the teaching process, prospective 
teachers will have an opportunity to put educa- 
tional theory into teaching practice. At the same 
time, they can develop positive attitudes toward 
teaching as well as realistic perceptions of them- 
selves as teachers. It may also be a time when they 
decide finally whether or not to enter the teaching 
profession. 

Your role as the cooperating teacher in planning 
and providing actual ' laboratory experiences" in 
teaching is a vital one. As you work with prospec- 
tive teachers, you will need to know how to see 
each one as an individual with special needs and 
unique abilities. You will need to plan experiences 
for each in a way designed to fulfill these unique 




needs and to build upon these strengths. In the 
fullest sense, you, the experienced vocational 
teacher, will share your class, your facilities, and 
your practical experience with those who, though 
now just beginning, will scon be in the ranks of 
vocational education teachers. 

This module is the first of a series of three con- 
cerned with providing actual school experiences 
for prospective teachers. It can be used indepen- 
dently as a learning experience for vocational 
teachers who will work with college students in the 
early stages of their training. The succeedmg two 
modules in the series deal with planning the stu- 
dent teaching experience and supervising student 
teachers. The teacher who supervises full-time 
student teachers will need to complete all three 
modules in order to gain the experiences required 
to function in that capacity. 

The concept of laboratory experiences in teach- 
er education and the relation of this to the total 
professional program can be graphically por- 
trayed as shown oh p. 2. Laboratory experiences 
are conceived of as a continuous element in the 
professional preparation of teachers. They begin 
early in the prospective teacher's education and 
grow in scope and complexity as he or she de- 
velops competence and maturity, and finally cul- 
minate in the full responsibility of the student 
teaching period. 

As the diagram on p. 2 indicates, there are no 
clear divisions between the concerns and activities 
of the pre-student-teaching laboratory experi- 
ences and the concerns of the formal full-time 
student teaching period. Because the experiences 
and activities are continuous and overlapping, 
everyone involved in the program (cooperating 
teacher, the college or university student, arid col- 
lege supervisor) needs to have a full understand* 
ing of the entire teacher education program and 
his or her function in it. 

Specifically, the purpose of this module is to 
help you learn about the important purposes of 
laboratory or clinical experience in the teacher 
education program and to give you guidance and 
practice in formulating plans for meaningful ex- 
periences. It is designed to give you skill in apply- 
ing general principles to the actual program in 
which you are working. After completing this 
module, you, the cooperating teacher, should be 
ready to work with prospective teachers and their 
training institutions in a professional and effective 
way. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the role of the cooperating teacher in 
planning and providing laboratory experiences for 
prospective teachers (Learning Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, prepare a file 
of relevant information about the community, the 
school, and the vocational program to aid prospec- 
tive teachers (Learning Experience II). 
After completing the required reading, plan a gradu- 
ated series of laboratory experiences for prospective 
teachers (Learning Experience III), 
After completing the required reading, construct a 
series of teaching episode lesson plans (Learning 
Experience IV). 



3. 
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Learning Experience III ; - 

Optional { 
A laboratory experience handbook (or student teach- 
ing handbook) from a cooperating college/univer- 
sity which you can review. . j 

Learning Experience IV i 

Optional j 
A resource person to review the adequacy of your 
lesson plan. y 
3-5 peers who are also taking this module .to work 
with you in deveiopihg a series of teaching episode 



jping 

lesson plans. 

Learning Experience V j \ 

Required \ | 

An actual school situation in which, as part of your 
duties as a cooperating teacher, you can provide 
Jaboratory experiences for prospective teache^. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
providing laboratory experiences for orospective 
teachers. 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
asstctance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficult 
with directions, or m assessing your progress at any 
time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference. Johnso»n, James A. and Roger A.Ander- 
son. Secondary Student Teaching. Readings. Glen- 
view, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1971. (Out 
of print) 

Alaboratory experience handbool\ dent teach- 
ing handbook) from a cooperating coHege/ univer- 
sity which you can reviow. 
A cooperating teacher or a college supervisor ex- 
perienced in working with prospective teachers 
with whonr, you can discuss the responsibilities of 
cooperating teachers. 

Learning Experience II 
Optional 

Media eauipment (e.g., videotape or audiotape 
equipment, a slide projector, a screen) to use in 
developing mediaorientation materials for prospec- 
tive teachers. 

A model information file for pror^pectlve teachers 
prepared by a college/univ »rsity which you can re- 
view. 



Terms in Thte Module 

Prospective Teacher . . . refers to a college student who 
has an expressed interest in becoming a,teacher. He or 
she may be at an early exploratory stage in his or her 
education and commitment, or may have fully developed 
plans for entering the profession. 

student Teacher. . .refers to a student who Is in the final 
period of supervised induction into teaching, and who is 
functioning in the role of the teacher in an actual school 
program. 

Laboratory Experiences or Clinical Experiences . . . 
refers to supervised experiences in actual school pro- 
grams, provided for prospective teachers. Included are 
observation of students and schools, participation in 
eJucational activities, and short sessions of actual 
teaching. — 
Cooperating Teacher . . . refers to an experienced voca- 
tional teacher working in a school, who is cooperating 
with a teacher education program by providing the labo- 
ratory experiences needed by prospective teachers. 
College Supervisor . . . refers to a faculty member of a 
teacher education institution who assumes responsibil- 
ity for organizing and supen/ising the laboratory experi- 
ences of prospective teachers. 



This module covers performance element numbers 323. 325 from Calvin 
J. Cotrell et al. Modol Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher 
Education: Report No. V (Columbus. OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University. 1972). The 384 elements in this 
document fomi the research base for all The Center's PBTE module 
deveiopnrtent. 

For mformation about the general organ tzatk>n of each modulo, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to all ICX) 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover. 
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Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 
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Activity 



For information on the role of the cooperating xeacher in planning and 
providing prospective teachers with laboratory experiences v^s an integral 
part of their teacher education program, read the following information 
sheet: 



THE ROLE OF tHE COOPERATING TEACHER IN 
PROVIDING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 



In all the discussipn and debate about improving 
teacher education, there js one component of the 
prpgram about .which everyone generally agrees. 
Professional laboratory experiences for prospec- 
tive teachers are essential, valuable, and practi- 
cal. Experienced teachers consistently report that 




their preservice work in the classroom was the 
most valuable part of their professional education 
program. Teacher educators concur. In addition, 
teacher educators contend that students prepar- 
ing to be teachers need to get into the actual 
school classroom earlier in their educational pro- 
gram, stay longer, have a wider variety of par- 
ticipatory experiences, and have more opportunity 
for feedback and self-evaluation. 

Professional laboratory experiences are at least 
as important for the prospective vocational teach- 
er as for the teacher of any other subject area. 
Perhaps, because of the complexity of vocational 
teachers' relationships with students, school, 
community, and industry, laboratory experiences 
are even more valuable to them than to others. 

Professional laboratory experiences, as used 
here, imply a oreat variety of activities in an ac- 
tual teaching-learning situation for prospective 
teachers at all stages in their professional prepara- 
tion program. University students who are just be- 
ginning to explore the possibility of selecting 
teaching as a protessional goat may start by be- 
ing ob^rvers of the school scene. Prospective 
teachers vyho h?ve definitely committed them- 
selves tp the profession may at f i rst be assisting the 
cooperating teacher in simple instructional tasks. 



They may be involved in formal instruction for 
short periods or, in the last phase of their training, 
may be in complete control of the program for an 
extended time. 

These activities, and more, constitute laboratory 
.experiences.in.axontemporary, teacher education 
program. All of them require the planning, supervi- 
sion, and guidance of^ah experienced teacher in 
the. school who cooperates and coordinates with 
the teacher education institution. Cooperating 
teachers- share their classroom and themselves 
with students who want toJeam about teaching. 

Cooperating teachers, then, work to.plan and 
provide learning experiencesJn the real worid of 
the classroom, laboratory, or shop for prospective 
teachers in the eariy and int-/rmediate phases of 
teacher training, they may or may not also serve as 
supervisors of student teachers in the culminating 
clinical practice period. 

The success and effectiveness of professional 
laboratory experiences are largely determined by 
cooperating teachers. As a director of iaboratory 
experience, you must be able to function in the 
complex and sometimes coriflicting roles of suc- 
cessful vocational teacher, teacher educator, and 
counselor. Each role makes demands on your 
time, energy, and professional resources, and 
each must be undertaken seriously if the prospec- 
tive teacher Js to realize the values of the experi- 
ence. 

Prospective teachers cannot be expected to 
learn what they need to know about the practice of 
teaching simply by being exposed to a school 
class, and then, somehow absorbing the subtleties 
of the tgacher-student relationship. An invitation 
to "come in and look around.'^^or "help out where 
you can," is cleariy inadequate, no matter how well 
meant or hospitable. A variety of experiences 
is essential, but random observations, chance 
encounters, or unsupervised participation will 
not help to adequately prepare the prospective 
teacher. Laboratory experiences need to be based 
on a sound rationale consistent with the total 
teacher education program; they must be sys- 
tematic in nature and well organized. 
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The relationship between college coui'se work 
and school practice wi;i, ir. the well-thought-out 
laboratory* experience program, be integrated into 
all aspects of the activities. The relation between 
college study and teaching must not only be im- 
plied, but must be made explicit and understanda- 
ble. In order to foster this integration and articula- 
tion, close cooperation and good communication 
between the cooperating teacher and college 
and/or university personnel is necessary. Regular 
conferences, informal contacts, and/or formal 
workshops will help to establish and maintain 
mutual understanding and cooperative effort. 




COLlfSE COURSE WORK 



What are the purposes, for the prospective 
teacher, of the pre-student-teaching laboratory 
experiences? Some of them might be stated in 
broad Jerms as follows. 

• Develop sensitivity to the teacher's role, the 
nature of students, and the nature of the 
teaching/learning process. 

• Develop accurate and positive perceptions of 
himself/herself b.'^ a teacher. 

• Become personally sensitized to the realities 
of the contemporary school. 

• Develop and refine teaching skills. 

• Develop ability to relate educational theory to 
classroom practice. 

Certainly not all of these purposes will be inher- 
ent in every experience. For example, some ex- 
periences might be designee to introduce the pro- 
spective teacher to some of the routine duties of 
the teacher. Other experiences might provide an 
opportunity to try out reinforcement theory In a 
controlled learning situation. But in total, the labo- 
ratory experience program should be structured to 
fulfill all thefundamental purposes of the program. 
Emphasis can be placed on simple objectives for 
early laboratory experiences, while later experi- 
ences can concentrate on more complex pur- 
poses. 

Early laboratory experience helps prospective 
teachers to discover whether or not they really 



.•ant to teach. It helps them to avoid the "reality 
shock" that can be devastating to them when they 
find that the teaching methods they were taught in 
education courses at first appear to be inappropri- 
ate to the realities of learning problems encoun* 
tered in real classrooms. You can be most helpful 
in bridging the gap between the idea and the real, 
between theory and practice, between college 
student and professional teacher. 

As prospective teachers advance in their profes- 
sional education, they should be gradually making 
the transition from college student to teacher. 
They will need to continually change their percep- 
tions of themselves as they begin to think of them- 
selves in the teacher's role. In order to form accu- 
rate and positive perceptions, prospective teach- 
ers should be involved in a variety of teaching 
situations in which they can perform successfully. 
Then, they should have opportunity to reflect on 
and analyze their performances. You can lend 
support to prospective teachers by guiding them 
in the teaching tasks and by reacting in a positive 
way to their performances. 

Drawing upon all of the laboratory experiences, 
prospective teach3rs will be better able to evaluate 
their present [Positions and to chart their plans for 
future educational growth. In an obvious sense, 




they can confirm their teaching strengths and find 
out what they still need to know. In a more personal 
sense, they will begin to discover what kinds of 
teachers they might be. The understanding of 
self-as- teacher is a process that takes place over a 
long period of time in an environment that is rich in 
experience and non-threatening in nature. One of 
your major responsibilities is to help provide such 
an environment. 

Everything that we know about prospective 
teachers strengthens the notion that differences in 
maturity, experience, commitment, and personal 
capability demand that you plan for greatly differ- 
ent laboratory experiences for each prospective 
teacher. While they all require a broad range of 
laboratory experier.ce, every prospective teacher 
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does not need laboratory experiences in the same 
sequence or for the same duration. 

To satisfy varied needs, the effective cooperating 
teacher will plan, organize, and manage school 
experiences to provide an individualized experien- 
tial program. While the prospective teachers will 
participate in planning their programs of activities, 
they will not be free to make indiscriminate 
choices of favorite tasks. The ultimate decisions 
are the responsibility of the professional, namely, 
the cooperating teacher. 

As a functioning cooperating teacher you will 
have been selected because of your willingness to 
make yourself, your niaterials.and .facilities, and 
your classes available for the laboratory experi- 
ences needed by the prospective teacher. Your 
responsibilities are as important as those of the 
college teacher who supervises student teachers, 
but differ in nature. Your responsibilities, as a 
cooperating teacher, include— 

• working cooperatively with the teacher edu- 
cation institution 



• analyzing your own school program for ex- 
perience opportunities 

• planning specific experierices with individual 
prospective teachers 

9 providing supervision and support to the pro- 
spective teacher in the classroom and labora* 
tory 

• providing informal and formal response and 
evaluation concerning the prospective teach- 
er's performance 

• maintaining your own professional develop- 
ment to keep informed and motivated educa- 
tionally 

Your responsibilities do not, of course, encom- 
pass only your work with prospective teachers. 
Your ongoing major work is that of a fully function- 
ing vocational teacher, with all that implies. Com- 
mitted professionals will, however, recognize that 
the rewards for participating in the development of 
effective teachers are real compensation for the 
burdens of the additional responsibilities. 
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Optional 
Activity 



I 



You may wish to obtain and read the laboratory experience handbook (or 
student teaching handbook) from a university or college to help you be- 
come acquainted with one specific laboratory experience program. If you 
have been invited to be a cooperating teacher for a specific college or 
uriiiversity, obtain that handbook. 
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Optional 
Activity 



For further information on the purposes of, and important considerations 
involved in, providing laboratory experiences for prospective teachers, you 
may wish to read the supplementary reference, Johnson and Anderson, 
Secondary Student Teaching: Readings, pp. 4-9. 



To gain further insight into the role of the cooperating teacher, you may 
wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a cooperating 

/teacher or college supervisor who is experienced in working with prospec- 
tive teachers. During this meeting, you could discuss— 
Optional ^ • responsibilities he or she has such as orienting prospective teachers 
to the school 

• his/her attitude toward prospective teachers 

• experiences he or she has had, including problems encountered and 
methods of handling them 

e methods he or she uses to plan laboratory experiences for prospective 
teachers 



^Activity ^ 
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The following Items check your comprehension of the material In the 
information sheet, The Role of the Cooperating Teacher in Providing 
Laboratory Experiences, pp. 6-8. Each of the four items requires a short 
essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly. 



SELF-CHECK 

1; What are the values that prospective teachers may realize through having continuous laboratory 
experiences in their teacher education program? 



2. II a good practice for cooperating teachers to plan observations for prospective teachers when they 
first arrive in the actual classroom. Discuss some specific example of things you might ask them to 
observe. 



3. Discuss the criteria for the selection of cooperating teachers. 



4. What are some of the responsibilities of cooperating teachers? 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Some of the values prospective teachers may 
gain from having continuous laboratory ex- 
periences in their teacher education program 
are as follows. - 

• They can compare theories learned in their 
university or 'college courses with actual 
classroom practices. 

• These experiences help them to make deci- 
sions about whether or not they really want to 
be teachers. 

• Laboratory experiences can motivate pro- 
spective teachers to apply themselves to 
learning to be better teachers. They may apply 
themselves more to their university/college 
course work in an effort to prepare for the 
"real worldV they have encountered. 

• They can test their opinions about schools, 
students, and teachers against the realities of 
the situation. 

2. There are many opportunities for observation 
when prospective teachers first enter the class- 
room. Your answer should reflect those oppor- 
tunities which will provide them with the basic 
information they will need to succeed. For ex- 
ample, prospective teachers could observe the 
students and note such things as their growth 
and stage of development, learning styles, re- 
sponses to teacher behaviors,.and interactions 
with peers. They could observe the cooperating 
teacher and note such things as his/her teach- 
ing techniques, classroom management, han- 
dling of routine tasks, and attitudes toward stu- 
dents. Or, prospective teachers could observe 
the classroom or laboratory setting and note 
provisions for heating, cooling, lighting, seat- 



ing, arrangement of furniture and equipment, 
etc. * 

3. As the title indicates, cooperating teachers 
must poetess the ability to cooperate with per- 
sonnel from the college or university in plan- 
ning and implementing laboratory experiences 
for prospective teachers. Cooperating teachers 
serve as exemplary models for prospective 
teachers. The ability to communicate effectively 
with prospective teachers, and a willingness to 
share their expertise, their materials, and their 
students are important characteristics for 
cooperating teachers. Cooperating teachers 
should be mature and secure individuals, will- 
ing to submit themselves and their programs to 
observation and questioning. 

4. The responsibilities of cooperating teachers in- 
clude — 

o working with college/university personnel 

• planning educational experiences that they 
and the school and the community have to 
offer prospective teachers 

« working v/ith prospective teachers in plan- 
ning individualized laboratory experiences 

• providing supervision for prospective teach- 
ers as they progress through their planned 
programs of laboratory experiences 

• providing formal and informal conferences to 
assist in the laboratory experience program 

o keeping local school administrators informed 
of the cooperative arrangement and activities 

• keeping up to date in their own professional 
development program 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review*the material in the information sheet. The Role of the Cooperating Teacher in Providing 
Laboratory Experiences, pp. 6-8, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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I Learning Experience ii 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




For information on preparing a file of relevant information on the commu- 
nity, the school, and the vocational program for prospective teachers, read 
the following information^sheet: 



PREPARING rNFORMATIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE TEA@IERS 



When prospective teachers come to the school 
for an observation, a short visit, or a period of 
assistantship, they will no doubt be somewhat anx- 
ious and perhaps very confused. They will proba- 
bly hot know very much about the schooKand its 
program, and the students will be unfamiliar to 
them. Therefore, as prospective teachers walk 
along the halls and into the rooms, they will try to 
get some quick clues by looking at teachers at 
work or at the appearance and behavior of the 
students. These impressions may or may not give 
newcomers an accurate view of the school and its 
vyork. , 

In the vocational class, prospective teachers will 
see what is going on, but will probably not be able 
tOTSlate this to,what has gone before; They will riot 
be able to relate this to what will take place later, or 
to the overall goals of the program and needs of 
the students, In short, if prospective teachers are 
to observe accurately and participate intelligently, 
they need a lot of good information. They may be 
able to acquire this over a period of time by observ- 
ing, asking questions, or picking up printed mate- 
rials. However, cooperating teachers can increase 
the accuracy and shorten the time requirisd by 
gathering the needed information ahead of time 
and having it in a convenient form for them. 

Gathering and 
preparing infor- 
mation for pro- 
spective teachers 
in advance of their 
coming tcthe 
school has advan- 
tages for you. It 
will save you con- 
siderable time, ef- 
fort, and trouble 
when the prospec- 
tive teacher ar- 
rives on the scone. 
Additionally, you 
will be able to review mentally your own program 
as you prepare to infonm someone else about what 
you are doing. 

What kinds of information are essential to the 




intelligent functioning of prospective teachers,, 
what- may be helpful, arid just how niuch do they 
need to know? It is, of course, possible to deluge 
prospectivet-teachers with, information that will- 
only serve to confuse thern:further and increase 
their anxieties. In general, prospective teachers 
who will be in the school for a short period of time 
(as opposed to full-time student teachers) will not 
need to understand the detailed functioning of the 
whole school and the duties of all of its persorirjel. 
However, they will wafnt to find their way around 
the facilities easily and will riot want to unknow- 
Jngly. vjolate^ajegulation.or .offend.anyone,., 

!n their eariyTaboratory experience, the prospec- 
tive teachers will be most concerned with, the 
specific pccupationar specialty in which they will 
participate. They.need:to~understand the broad 
outlines of the instructional; program as welLas. 
how the specific activities they observe are related 
to it. Some of what they see and hear in the learn- 
ing environment may not be what they were led to 
expect by their college or university educational 
programs. Therefore, they will need to know some- 
thing about the special needs and problems of the 
students, and how the occupational specialty is 
attempting to cope with these needs. Knowing 
about class routines, procedures, and bell sched- 
ules will help prospective teachers feel more com- 
fortable quickly and will help them become part of 
the Instructional team. 

You can gather information about the commu- 
nity, school, and vocational service area from a 
variety of sources and combine the infonmation 
into instructional packets to be furnished the pro- 
spective teachers as they come into the program. 
Of course, for some personal ortransitory informa- 
tion, there is no better way to inform the prospec- 
tive teacher than to ♦ell him or her personally. How- 
ever, even in this case, you will want to be prepared 
beforehand. 

Prospective teachers ^A^Talso want informa- 
tional rnaterials that relate specifically to you. If 
you already have an up-to-date r6sum§ (or vita), 
you may include all or parts of this information in 
the file or folder of materials for prospective 
teachers. They will probably be interested in your 
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educational background and your teacning ex* 
periehce (where you have taught and what you 
have taught). 




The materials should be collected, evaluated, 
organized, and stored in an area accessible to pro- 



spective teachers. You can organize the mateiials 
in clearly labeled accordian file folders. These are 
portable and easy to update, and can be stored in.a 
file cabinet. You can also use manila folders, and 
these, too, can be stored in a file cabinet. A large, 
three-ring binder could also serve as a "briefing 
bool<," and could be given on loan to prospective 
teachers before they tal<e up their assignments in 
the school. 

You will want to carefully evaluate all of the ma- 
terials for appropriateness, for currentness, and 
for accuracy. If certain materials do not meet these 
criteria, you may have to write the information 
yourself. 

Sample 1 suggests some^ofjhe.types.of informa- 
tion that will help make the prospective teacher's 
stay at the school more productive arid effective. 
This is not to suggest that every prospective 
teacher will need all of this, but that from the avail- 
able materials you can select those iterins that will 
be most helpful to him/her. 
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SAMPLE 1 




f 

I Activity 



^ Optional _ 
Activity 




Prepare, in usable form, an "Orientation File" of informational material on 
the community, the school, and the occupational specialty for your actual 
school situation that could be used by prospective teachers. 



You may wish to develop additional orientation materials in the form of 
media designed to orient prospective teachers to your program. These 
could take the^form of slide/tape presentations, videotapes, audiotapes, 
etc. For example, you might wish to videotape one of your lessons in which 
you introduced a new technique to your students. You might also wish to 
audiotape a description of the course content for your program, or you 
could make a slide/tape presentation explaining the organization of your 
school. If you know of someone with experience in operating media 
equipment, you may wish to have him/her record the information you wish 
to present. 



If available, you may wish to review an information file for prospective 
teachers that is on exhibit at your college/university department to see how 
it is organized, what materials arejncluded, and how the material can be 
stored. 




After you have prepared an infomiation file, use the Checklist for Evaluat- 
ing Infomiational Materials, pp. 19-20, to evaluate your file. 
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CHECKLIST FCR EVALUATING INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS 



DIrtctlons: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that n*^* 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- o«tt 

cum^stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Ktraon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The file contains Information on: i — i 

1. businesses-^and industries in the community I I 

2. employment and standards of living in the community ^ CZI 

3. attitudes of the community toward schools, teachers, and the ser- i — i 
vice area I I 

4. students* home background, general achievement levels, etc. . . . EU 

5. teachers and staff Q 

6. total school program CZI 

7. school schedule (classes, lunchroom, clubs), school regulations, i — i 
school routines (fire drills, etc.) 1 I 

8. student disciplinary procedures EU 

9. total vocational education program CD 

1 0. specific service area involved in the laboratory experience program CZI 

11. classroom and laboratory mr'^agement regulations EZl 

12. instructional materials and aids available EH 

13. units and lesson plans for the ongoing instructional program . . . CZI 

14. yourself as the cooperating teacher (professional information) . . . EZ] 
The completed filQ: 

15. contains only information that is appropriate, up to date, and accu- i — i 
rate LJ 

16. is organized in clear, usable form EZl 

17. is stored so that it is easily accessible to anyone who needs it . . . EZl 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Preparing Informational Materials for 
Prospective Teachers, pp. 1 4-15, revise your file accordingly, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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I Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




Activity ^ 

■ For information on planning a graduated series of laboratory experiences 
M for prospective teachers, read the following Information sheet: 



PLANNING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES FOR 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 



Typically, prospective teachers in their first years 
of training .think of themselves as experts on 
schools and teaching. After all, they hava spent 
most of their lives In classrooms observing scores 
of teachers. Only a couple of years ago, most of 
them were school students themselves, so they 
feei that they know how students behave and how 
teachers operate. 

As they enter the vocational classroom as pro- 
spective teachers; they may find, however, that 
school conditions and their own perceptions have 
changed considerably in the meantime. Change 
has beeh rapid In many aspects of the school pro- 
granni, and certainly student attitudes, behavior, 
and values are not what they were a few years ago. 
Then, too, when they were In the schools, prospec- 
tive teachers functioned as students, not as teach- 
ers, and may w6^;l have been in an entirely different 
cultural setting. Surprising to them, they may find a 
sizable generation gap between themselves and 
the vocational students with whom they will be 
working. 




The learning experiences you provide need to be 
planned to bridge this gap. In addition, they need 
to be planned to enrich and give personal meaning 
to the formal course work of the university or col- 
lege educational program. As the prospective 



teachers develop teaching skill, they can try out 
their formal learnings under practical conditions. 

laboratory experiences should not be a scatter- 
ing of randcin or chance happenings that occur at 
limes-^convenlent to you. Neither should they be 
selected-orvthe basis of tradition or habit without 
questioning their values. New programs, new ap- 
proaches, and new technical devices (such as vid-^ 
eotape equipment) have yreatiy expanded the 
range of experiences available to teachers and 
students. 

There is an educational logic that should be ob- 
served when laboratory experiences are planned 
by cooperating teachers and prospective teachers. 
The sequence of laboratory activity should be — 




• from passive observation to active participa- 
tion 

• from wha' known to the trainee, to the un- 
known* 

• from easy tasks to more difficult tasks 

e from simple activities to more complex ac- 
tivities 

• from short activities to longer activities 

Each experience should take place only when the 
prospective teacher has a good chance of being 
successful. The setting should be as non-threat- 
ening as possible to him/her. 
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It Js almost universally agreed that trainees 
should not he Inactive for long but should partici- 
pate as earty.as possible in some aspects of teach- 
ing responsibilities. Observation periods can well 
be Interspersed with active Instructional duties in 
the beginning stages of the laboratory experience. 
It may be helpful to conceive of graduated labora- 
tory experiences in the following three levels of 
devdiopment. 

• Lnvei I.— This level includes observation of 
various instructional activities and decision- 
making processes. Limited participation as a 
tutor and general instructional aide may be 
incorporated into this level of development. 

• Level II. —The second ievel includes plan- 
ning, implementing, and assessing limited in- 
structional units. For example, the prospec- 
tive teacher may wori< with individual stu- 
dents, small groups, and the entire class. 

• Level III.— The third level involves extended 
practice teaching experience under thorough 
supervision of the local cooperating teacher 
and the college supervisor. 

Most of the experience in Level III will normally 
take place during the formal student teaching 
period, while the work of Level I may begin very 
early in the teacher's educational program. 

In order to develop a plan of valuable experi- 
ences for prospective teachers, there needs to 
be close cooperation among the cooperating 
teacher, each prospective teacher, and the college 
supervisor from the teacher education institution. 




Certainly the basic philosophical positions of the 
college or university should be supported by the 
school experience, or the prospective teacher will 
be caught In the demoralizing and confusing posi 
tion of trying to work within two frames of refer- 
ence at the same time. 

It is also necessary that the individual be assisted 
In fulfilling any specific assignments or require- 
ments in laboratory experience given him or her by 



the college supervisor. It is unfair to expect him 
or her to function at a level different from that 
planned in the teacher education program. For 
example, for a specified period the institution may 
want the prospective teacher to get experience in 
assisting with individual instruction. Although you 
may want the prospective teacher to present full- 
class lessons, you should observe the program 
planned by the teacher education program. 

The discussion which follows describes the 
types of experiences that the training institution 
will most probably want its prospective teachers to 
have, and which you will be expected to provide,^ 
From these general definitions, you can develop 
many specific experiences that can be tailored to 
meet the special needs of individuals. 

Orientation experiences. — These experiences 
include visits to the school to get acquainted with 
the physical facilities, meet faculty and staff, get a 
feel for the needs and interests of students in the 
school, and tjain some impressions of the general 
atmosphere and learning environment. A specific 
activity may be to attend a faculty meeting and be 
introduced to faculty and staff by the department 
chairperson. 

Classroom observations. — These observations 
involve visits to the classrooms and laboratories of 
cooperating teachers in order to observe teachers 
and students in action. A specific activity designed 
to meet individual needs may be to critique a dem- 
onstration given by a teacher. 

Related visits. — These are visits to schools to 
observe other than actual classroom situations. 
These may involve observing student adivities, 
meetings, parent conferences, and other activities 
related to education. Specific activities in this area 
may require the prospective teacher to sit in on an 
advisory committee meeting, or a meeting of a 
student vocational organization. 

Classroom InvoSvement.— These experiences 
occur during visits in which the prospective teach- 
er becomes involved in the teaching^situationjo a 
limited degree. This type of activity is more active 
than classroom observation, but not so involved as 
later experiences. A specific activity to involve pro- 
spective teachers may require them to assist indi- 
vidual students with their laboratory work. 

Related involvement— This involvement oc- 
curs during visits in which the prospective teacher 
takes an active part in some noninstructional 
phase of the vocational program. A specific activity 



1 . Adapted from Northeast Louisiana Unlver sKy, 77i9 Laboratory Bxperh 
ance Proiram (Monroe, LA. Nortneast Loutstana University. 1971). 
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may require him or her to help conduct an open 
house. 

Hitorial experiences* — These are experienves 
in which prospective teachers assist students 
by individual or smdi-group instruction and guid- 
ance in learning activities. Videotapes can be uti- 
lized for analysis of these activities. A specific ac- 
tivity in this area may involve having prospec{ive 
teachers teach a small group a specialized tech- 
nique such as making buttonholes, or applying an 
antique wood finish. 

Monitorial experiences*— In these experiences, 
prospective teachers assist cooperating teach- 
ers in the. performance o' certain routine school 
tasks— much like the paraprofessional or teach- 
er's aide. Examples of specific activities in this area 
include distributing laboratory supplies or collect- 
ing student fees. 

Media proficiency.— Proficiency in this area oc- 
curs when the ^prospective teacher develops skill in 
the production, application, and operation of in- 
structional media. A specific activity may require 
him or !*)r to videotape and replay a manipulative 
skill demonstration, 

Instructional activity.— These experiences in- 
volve more refined tasks in which upper-level pro- 
spective teachers actually plan and perform in- 
struction in school learning situations. An example 
of a specific experience is presenting a short les- 
son to the entire class. 

There are a number of teacher responsibilities 
that are not appropriate as experiences for pro- 
spective teachers. Many things that are important 
to the cooperating teacper either are of little inter- 
est to prospective teachers at this stage of t^'^eir 
professional developmont,'Or-theyare notyetpre- 
pared to handle them. It is doubtful if the prospec- 
tive teacher will gain much from experiences re- 
lated to such things as detailed budget prepara- 
tion, professional or fraternal organizations, ad- 
ministrative faculty meetings, course planning, 
professional promotion, retirement, or r leave 
matters. 

Asking prospective teachers to perform menial 
duties will teach little and probably discourage 
them. They usually should nut be asked to do 
janitorial chores, routine clerical tasks, or errand- 
running. 

Supervision of prospective teachers at the eariy 
stages of their laboratory experiences is somewhat 
different in scope and intensity from that of student 
teachers who are ready to enter the profession. 
Standards of performance wi!!, of course, be con- 
siderably lower, and mistakes of omission and 
commission will be more frequent. 



It may be difficult for you to allow the prospective 
^eacher to make mistakes as he or she attempts 
teaching tasks, but errors are a natural and neces- 
sary part of learning. At the same time, prospective- 
teachers should not be permitted to develop poor 
teaching habits or be satisfied with inept teaching 
performance. 



At this stage, it is probably wise for you to err on 
the side of helpful encouragement rather than 
strong criticism. Skillfully conducted conferences 




and discussions will help the prospective teachers 
to discover their own errors and plan their own 
corrective measjres.?_Suggestions, corrections, 
and constructive criticism can be left to the more 
serious and urgent deficiencies. 

No doubt the most effective experience you can 
provide is to set an example of really competent 
teaching. The prospective teachers will readily 
identity with vocational teacher© who are experts 
in their fields, possess positions of respor^lciiityi 
and are mature, ^xperieneed teache'^;?. The pro- 
spective teachers' noed for a competent teacher 
whose performance they can model places a heavy 
responsibility on you to be an exemplar of teach- 
ing excellence. 

Another very important element in your super- 
visory duties is that of support. A very insecure and 
perhaps confused prospective teacher will need 
encouragement to become involved in new class- 
room activities. Such Individuals need your sup- 
port when they make errors as well as when they 
succeed. This support can be expressed io the 
prospective teacher in a great many ways. For ex- 
ample, you can— 

• offer encouragement when the prospective 
teacher is hesitant to try new experiences 

• provide reinforcement when things work well 

• be available for conferences orconversation 



2. To skill In conducting conferencas. you m«y wbh to refor to 
Mod'^fe F-3, Use Confdrences to Hefp Meet Student Needs, 
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• offer suggestions forstrat'egies, approaches, 
and tactics 

•-provide backing when there 'is tension or 
conflict with students 

• provide.help and.telief when real difficulties 
are encountered * 

In summary, contemporary teacher education 
programs emphasize varied laboratory experi- 
ences for prospective teachers, starting early in 
their education program. You play a vital role by 
planning and providing these experiences in your 
teaching setting and by working with. prospective 
.teachers:on.anJndividuaLbasis..The,experiences, 
themselves, offer a graduated induction into teach- 
ing and are designed to erisure successful comple- 
tion and encourage positive^attitudes toward self 
and teaching. Your greatest concerns are in the 
areas of planning, thoughtfully furnishing a model 
of excellence, and supporting the beginning ef- 
forts of the prospective teacher 

The following is a list of suggested early experi- 
ences for prospective teachers. A prospective 
teacher can be asked to— 

• prepare a seating chart and leam the names of the 
students 

• study cumulative records to gain knowledge about 
students 

• make a case study of an individual student 

• discuss student behavior and progress with the 
cooperating teacher 

• work with individual students and small groups 
'•' Share Jn.xroutine teacher tasks, such as selling 

tickets and checking equipment 

• take roll and record attendance 

9 regulate temperature, lighting, and other physical 
aspects of the room 

• apply techniques of opening and dismissing class- 
es in a systematic and effective manner 

• assist with getting out laboratory materials and 
supplies 

• help with problems of classroom mangement 

• help supen/ise cafeteria and corridors 

• assist with student groups, such as homerooms and 
student organizations 

o obsan/e various outstanding and effective teachers 
throughout the school 

• learn about the work of the support staff, such as the 
school nurse^reading specialist, media specialist, 
and guidance personnel 

• write class materials on the chalkboard and on 
transparencies 

• prepare a bulletin board or other display 

• operate media equipment, such as a film projector, 
fllmstrip projector, overhead projector, tape re- 
corder 

0 locate supplemental reference materials 



• use reproduction equipment such as the spirit du- 
plicator, mimeograph machine, and photocopier 

• prepare, administer, and score a short classroom 
test 

• prepare teaching aids, such as overhead projector 
transparencies, handout sheets, partially finished 
projects 

• evaluate homework and other assignments 

• build a fMe of work completed by students 

• assist with reporting student progress 

• talk informally with different faculty members con- 
cerning the teaching profession 

• accompany the cooperating teacher in out-pf- 
school visits involving parents and/or people in the^ 
occupational field 

• schedule customer jobs for laboratory o^ shop stu- 
dent practice 

• assist the cooperating teacher and the students in 
the operation of the safety and/or sanitation pro- 
gram 

• accompany the cooperating teachertoprofessional 
meetings 

Experiences for PBTE Programs 

It should be noted that prospective teachers who 
are working in performance-based teachei* educa- 
tion programs may come to your school with very 
, definite needs for practice and learning experi- 
ences. They may have been working on the 
achievement of a specific series of teacher com- 
petencies through the use of PBTE modules, and 
have completed the knowledge^or cognitive) as- 
pects of their learning. With the opportunity pro- 
vided by working with you in an actual teaching 
situation, they can further develop the competen- 
cies in controlled teaching experiences and, thus, 
prepare themselves for final assessment. 

As a cooperating teacher, you can do much to 
assist the PBTE process. You will need to bejhor- 
oughly familiar with the teacher education pro- 
gram in which the prospective teachers are work- 
ing, and you should receive special training in 
order to function effectively as a school-based re- 
source person.3 You will also need a gcod working 
knowledge of the content of the instructional 
modules which the prospective teacher is working 
to complete. 

As a resource person, you should confer with the 
prospective teacher and the college-based teacher 
educator about which teacher competencies are 
to be demonstrated, and in what sequence they 
should be attempted. After that, a plan should be 
developed cooperatively to provide opportunities 



3. For further I nf ormation on how to serve as a resource person, you may 
wish to referto James B. Hamilton and Karen M. Qu\nn,Rosource Person 
Guide to U$lng Peformanco-Besed Teacher Education Materials (Athens. 
OA: American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978). 
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for the prospective teacher to first practice the 
competencies in the classroom or laboratory, and 
then perform the competencies for final assess- 
ment Because the module learning activities are 



usually quite definite in their requirements, you 
will need to review, each of the identified modules 
to make sure that you can provide the assistance 
and facilities required. 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



m Activity ^ 



You may wish to read the laboratory experience handbook (or student 
teaching handbook) from the university/college for which you will serve as 
a cooperating teacher in order to realistically plan laboratory experiences 
for the teacher education program. 



Using the worksheet which follov^s, plan, within each category, a sequen- 
tial (from simple to complex) group of laboratory experiencesfor prospec- 
tive teachers. Make theexperiencesspecificto your occupational specialty 
and to a unit in your own program. 



WORKSHEET FOR PLANNING EARLY LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 



at. 



(occupational specialty) 



(school) 



Orientation Experiences 



Classroom Observations 



ERIC 
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■I 

I 

i 



Related visits 



Classroom Involvement 



Related Involvement 



Tutorial Experience 



I 
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Monitorial involvement 



Media Proficiency 



Instructional Activity 



After you have developed your plan for a series of graduated .laboratory 
experiences, use the Checklist for Planning Laboratory Experiences, p. 29, 
to evaluate your work. 
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CHECKLIST FOR PLANNING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 



Directions: Place an X1n the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

eabH of the followihg performance components was not accomplished, 

.partlaHy-accompIished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an 'X in the N/A box. R»ourcoPereon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The planned laboratory experiences were: i — i 

1. specific for the occupational specialty I I 

2. sequenced from simple to complex in ail of the categories CH 

3. sufficiently varied to challenge the prospective teacher EZl 

4. meaningful activities (included no menial duties or busywork) EZ) 

5. realistic for the background preparation of prospective teachers . . ED 

6. consistent with the teacher education program at the university/ j — i 
college I I 

7. based on up-to-date competencies needed by vocational teachers O 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any Item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet, Planning Laboratory Experiences for 
Prospective Teachers, pp. 22-26, revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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Learning Experience !V 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




For information on planning a series of teaching episodes for prospective 
teachers, read the following information sheet: 



PLANNING TEACHING EPISODES 




There comes a time in the education of prospec- 
tive teacrters when they are ready to teach. They 
are educationally ready because they have had the 
,necessaryxourse.wori< and.professional.tralning. 
They are emotionally ready to try out their newly 
acquired skills and are perhaps overburdened with 
theory, iri spite of lingering doubts and perhaps 
genuine anxieties, they want to get up in front of a 
class and teach a real lesson to real students. This 
Icind of ex- 
perience can 
take place^ 
prior to full- 
time student 
teaching, but 
should be 
done only 
after some 
observation 
and partici- 
pation in the 
classroom. 

the 
"teaching 
episode" is 

a short, well-planned lesson given to the class by 
the prospective teacher. The episode is a self- 
contained event, not a part of the ongoing instruc- 
tional program. The teaching episode concept is 
based on experience-centered learning, and pre- 
sumes a readiness on the part of the prospective 
teacherfor his or her first try at the formal instmc- 
tlonal act. The prospective teacher may not know 
the students In the class, but has had prior orienta- 
tion and comes to the class for the express pur- 
pose of presenting the lesson. Later, the teaching 
episode is reviewed and evaluated by the prospec- 
tive teacher and the cooperating teacher with a 
view to subsequent improvement. 

The teaching episode differs from microteach- 
ihg in that it takes place in an actual school situa- 
tion with an entire class of students to whom the 
instruction Is real and appropriate. It is not rble- 
playing. It is similar to microteaching, however, in 
that it Is limited in time and scope. 

Your responsibilities as a cooperating teacher 
are very crucial because you want these first short 
teaching activities to be successful for each pro- 



spective teacher. Success requires planning. on 
your part; It requires sharing of plans with another 
person. It requires having conferences before and 
after the short4eaching activity, and-it requiras^ 
letting the prospective teacher practice the activity 
prior to the actual teaching experience (guided 
by your encouragement and suggestions for 
change). 

Further, you will need to assess the potential for 
success of these first short teaching 6xpe.^iences. 
For example, if you find that a prospective teacher 
is just not ready to give a presentation to a class, 
youmaywanttotalkwithhimorheraboutworklrig 
with a small group of students in . preparing an 
exhibit. This^delay may help to build up the pro- 
spective teacher's confidence In vvorkin^ with stu- 
dents. 

The lesson topic can be an enrichment of the 
usual subject matter. Jt can be an interesting, 
though perhaps hot essential, addition to the pro- 
gram routine. It is selected to appeal to the general 
interests of the students. It Is appropriate to the 
age and grade level of the students and contrib- 
utes to their knowledge of their occupational spe- 
cialty. The subject might be a demonstration of a 
skill, an explanation of a new technique or proce- 
dure, or some information related to a lesson pre- 
sented previously 




S.nce the teaching episode Is based on the pre- 
sumption of success, the topic and subject should 
be derived from a particular Interest or strength of 
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the prospective teacher. You and the prospective 
teacher can plan together to draw upon his or her 
.educational background for the lesson and come 
to an agree ment as to the topic's suitability and the 
lesson's timing. 

Because the teaching episode causes little dis- 
ruption to the regular vocational program, it can be 
snheduled whenever the prospective teacher is 
ready; There should be plenty of time for planning 
the lesson and preparing the presentation. In the 
presentation, the prospective teacher needs to use 
carefully chosen techniques and proceduresrand 
Rtan the lesson so jt becomes a mpdej of what 
he/shelcan do. A length of 1 0 or 15 minutes al lows 
the lesson to be an effective one, yet strictly limits 
the demands on, the. prospective teacher. During 
the presentation/he or she has complete control; 
you are in the room just as an observer, and as the 
one who can salvage the situation if the presenta- 
tion appears to be floundering. 

A videotape of the teaching episode can prove 
very helpful as an evaluation device for secure, 
prospective teachers. It is important that less se- 
cure individuals not be forced to have videotapes 
made, because their injudicious uses can be quite 
destructive. Success is the desired outcome of the 



teaching episode, but prospective teachers should 
know that if they should fail, they will suffer no 
damage totheir statusor to.their relationshipand 
acceptance with the cooperating teacher. Success 
in the episode can be followed by additional teach- 
ing episodes to.build confidence. 

Episode teaching both requires and promotes 
close communication between the teacher train- 
ing institution and the vocational education pro- 
gram. Together, you and the supervisor can de- 
termine when the prospective teacher is ready, and 
how the episode can draw on his or her special 
strengths and interests. Most partjculariy, after 
self-evaluafion and after the conference with'the 
cooperating teacher, training needs can be iden- 
tified and plans can be made- to enrich and- 
strengthen the prospective teacher's teaching 
competencies. 

Episode teaching in the vocational program 
calls for cooperating teachers who are open and 
flexible in their interpersonal relations, and pro- 
spective teachers who are intellectually and emo- 
tionally ready to teach. It focuses all the af.en^ion 
on the formal teaching act and is, thus, vital to the 
preparation of effective vocational toachers. 




NOTE: The following activities involve developing a series of lesson plans. 
If you prefer, you may develop your series of teaching episode lesson plans 
by working with a group of 3-5 peers who are also taking this module. 

Assume you have recently been asked to serve as a cooperating teacherfor 
prospective teachers. Develop a series of teaching episode lesson plans to 
serve as a basis for conferences with prospective teachers. The plans will 
function as simple examples of topics that may be suitable for a teaching 
episode, and the scope of the lesson possible within the limits of time and 
available facilities. These topics might include the following. 

• demonstration of a manipulative skill 
expiuHBtion of a process or technique 

• presentation of an abstract concept 

• description of a current industrial or commercial concept 

• presentation of related information 

• review of a laboratory procedure 




You may wish to have your resource person review the overall adequacy 
and appropriateness of your plans. He/she could use the Teacher Perfor- 
mance Assessment Forni in Module B-4, Develop a Lesson Plan, as a 
guide. 
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After you have developed your teaching episode lesson plans, use the 
Teaching Episode Checklist, p. 35, to evaluate your work. 
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TEACHING EPISODE CHECKLIST 



Wrectloni: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performanee components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- o.t. 

cumstances, a performance conriponent was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ 



LEVEL OF-PERFORMANCE 



In planning the series of teaching episodes, the cooperating teacher: 

1. selected topics'which:— i — i 

a. - would , appeal -to the general interests of students I I 

b. were appropriate to the age and grade level of the students . . EU 

c. could be presented at any time because they were not an essen- r— i 
tial part of a unit I | 

2. Included s variety of types of lesson plans and topics CH 

Each planned teaching episode: r-i 

3. identified the lesson topic I I 

4. communicated clearly the objective of the lesson CU 

5. listed the needed materials, tools, and equipment ^ CH 

6. listed the needed teaching aids and references ^^7^1 I 

7. indicated teaching/learning strategies CH 

8. specified the concepts, generalizations, and content to be covered CH 

9. specified the method of evaluation to be used CU 

10. could be taught in a relatively short period of time, usually in about i — \ 

15 minutes I | 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Planning Teaching Episodes, pp. 32-33, 
revise your plans accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE 



o 



*For a dafinition of "actual school situation." see the Inside back cover. 
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NOTES 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers (1-6) 



Dlr^ctlcno:, Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X Iri the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, ^ata 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

app.licable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. RttSOurco Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



During the laboratory experience program, the cooperating 
teacher provided the prospective teacher with oppor- 
tunities to: 

1. become familiar with the total school program 

2. become familiar with the total vocational program 

3. become familiar with the program in his/her occupa- 
tional specialty 

4. acquire information about the community 

5. meet members of the school's faculty, staff, and adminis- 
tration 

'6. observe techniques (and behaviors) of the cooperating 
teacher 

7. observe students in the teaching/learning environment 

8. observe and participate in the management of the physi- 
cal facilities 

9. have djrect contact with students in routine teaching 
tasks 

10: become gradually introduced into the teacher's role at a 
'^^fate-at-which-he or she could succeed 



11. confer with the cooperating teacher to plan for and dis- 
cuss progress being made towards professional pro- 
ficiency 

12. contribute to planning and preparation for instruction . 

13. plan and present short teaching episodes for vocational 
classes *. 
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14. utilize his/her special educational experiences and inter- j~j |~j Q |~| 

15. identify areas of continuing professional needs and de- | — i j — i i — j rn 
velop plans for achieving them I — I i — I I — I I— J 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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M il u t i 



yiBQUf USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 



Each module help you gain competency 

ina particular s^^^^ important to.teachi- 

jng <^uccess. A module is made up of a series of learning 
ixj)^nences» somesprovtding background information, 
klme prpyidlng practice experiences, ahd.pthers com- 
bining" these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to actiieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intem, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

Procedures 

;Modu!esare designed to allow you to individualize.your 
teachereciucattbn program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
jperience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
'module, you should carefully review (1) the Introductioa 
(2) the -Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each Seaming experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
TOrience; After comparing your present needs and com- 
ericies with the information you have read in these 
tfons.you should be ready to make one of the ollow- 
decislons: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that yoli are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test our ^ 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
.meet 'With your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
Actions of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
;repeati.the:final.expNarience.^ 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
tqarning experiences preceding the final experience. 
V^y tfmf^ybu do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meiat to select activities to help you 
.reach. competency^ This. could. involve.(l) completing 
parts of. the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
actiyities;.(3) reading supiplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) deslgning.ybur own learning experience; or 
(5) completing.some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource liei^n. 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and, responsible^ 
for, secondary or postrsecondarv vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an ih- 
sen/ice teacher would be functipning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the flnal learning experience: You 
would then do the final learning experience later; Le., 
when you have access t6 ah actijal schqpLsituation. 
Alternate Activity orFaedback . . . refers to an itehi or 
feedback device which mayrsubstit^rte ,fb^ required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service,area (e.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback. .. refers, to an item 
which is not required, but which Is designed to supple- 
mentand enrich, the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers tothe person In charge of 
your educational program; the, professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor,, or cooperating/supervislngA 
classroom teacher who is guiding Jrou in taking %is^ 
module. 

Student. . . refers to the. person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary; 
educationalinstitution. 

Vocatlona! Service Area . . . referstoamajorvdcational 
field: agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations edulca- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu^ 
cation, technical education, ortrade and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is.tek-* 
ing the module. 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . .The criterion was not mefbecauseJt was net, 
applicable to the ^situation,. 

None . . . No attempt was;made"tpr^meet*the"criterion, * 
although it was relevant. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable:to perform this skill or 
has only vary limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher fs unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher Is able to perform this sklll in an 
effective mahnen 

Excellent . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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